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ing political issue between the Radical, Socialist, and Republican parties on one side
and the Monarchist, Clerical, and Conservative parties on the right.
With the establishment of the provisional government for the Fourth Republic in
1944, a committee for the reform of French education was appointed under the
leadership of Paul Langevin; in 1947 this committee published its report. As planned,
compulsory education would be raised from thirteen to fifteen years of age, the
number of secondary schools would be greatly increased, especially in the scientific,
technical, and vocational fields. All in all, the reform looked toward greater equality of
educational opportunity, more secular control, less centralized authoritarianism in
French education, and more attention to individual aptitudes and the learning pro-
cesses of children. To these ends it was proposed that education be organized on the
unitary basis of a ladder system of schools. The sharp division between primary and
secondary education was to be eliminated. All education between the ages of seven
and eighteen was to be a unified system known as the premier degre (first level), lead-
ing from a common education between ages seven and eleven to a period of educa-
tional and vocational orientation between ages eleven and fifteen, and finally to a
choice of practical, professional, or theoretical education between ages fifteen and
eighteen. All higher education was to be looked upon as the deuxieme degre (second
level), consisting of advanced professional and technical preparation in the universities,
institutes, and higher schools.
While the reform of French education in these directions made some headway,
great difficulties arose from the unstable political character of the Fourth Republic,
the severe economic problems, and the constant pressure of the Catholic Church upon
the state schools. The financial situation kept the public school system from expand-
ing, whereas the Catholic schools increased rapidly despite the legal restrictions against
them.
With respect to the structure of French education as a whole, however, major
reforms finally began to take place in France in 1959, soon after the inauguration of
the Fifth Republic with Charles DeGaulle as president. The main thrust was to move
up the common education available to all children alike from the primary school to
include the first cycle of the secondary school. Not only were all children to attend a
common primary school to age eleven, some 80 percent of them would continue for
four more years in a common program designated the first cycle of secondary
education. After that, around age fifteen, they will be separated to attend one of three
types of upper secondary school: the lycee which continues to be the model of
academic secondary school leading to higher education; the college of general educa-
tion (CE.G.) which provides a more modern and less classical specialization than the
/jcee;and the college of secondary education (C.E.S.) which is intended to be a kind of
comprehensive institution providing a wide range of diversified offerings.
England
Viewing the hundred years from 1870 to 1970 as a whole, it was clearly not a century
of steady progress from traditional toward modernizing forms of education in Eng-
land, There was much backing and filling, halting and hesitation, conflict and com-